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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE MAND IN HAND.”—Corrper. 





WELCOME TO SMILING VALLEY. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AN INTRODUCTION TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


We parted by the side of a murmuring stream in 


Devonshire. It was cool and refreshing to look 
upon that pleasant rivulet (for it is little mare, 
though Harry and I eatch good-sized trout in it 
now and again.) It was, I say, refreshing both 
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to body and mind, after toiling, though but in 
imagination, up the all but inaccessible “John 
Crow” mountain, to sit and watch the bubbling 
water, and to feel the cool evening breeze upon 
one’s check. 

I felt it so as Isat on the bank, my legs dangling 
nearly into the water, my arms crossed, and my 
eyes fixed apparently upon the stump of the willow 
opposite, but in reality upon vacancy. 
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“Have you gone deaf all of a sudden, Arthur ?” 
said Harry. 

I turned slowly towards the speaker, and stared 
him in the face, but I spoke not a word: where- 
upon he shook me by the arm. “Are you in & 
brown study?” And again I was shaken. 

I don’t know whether any one will understand 
me: probably not. It will be looked on as merely 
an affectation of singularity, so common with little 
people who think themselves great people. I run 
the risk of being so judged by mentioning this 
idiosyncrasy of mine, especially as it is not worth 
mentioning on account of any merit or interest 
atiached to it; but it led to a great discovery, a 
discovery of vital importance to this truthful narra- 
tion—ergo, the exposure of this weakness became 
@ necessity. 

“TJ declare,” said Harry, “that literary turn of 
yours is spoiling rather a good fellow; I have asked 
you three times for the scissors, and you pay not 
the slightest attention—thank you,” as I handed 
him the article wanted. 

I got a good scolding from Harry, and from Mary 
too, for what they called “my extremely bad 
habit of not speaking when I was spoken to;” “ it 
was very rude,” she said, and “ very disagreeable,” 
he said, and “quite unnecessary,” they both said. 

E apologized, owned my fault, and promised 
amendment; upon which I was graciously forgiven, 
provided I kept my promise, was added, I remember. 

Harry caught his fish the second throw; that 
put him into an excellent frame of mind, which was 
evinced by his proposing that I should read a chap- 
ter or two of my story; Mary added her entreaties 


to the request, and even offered to go and fetch 
the manuscript. 

“Hem! thank you, Mary, don’t trouble your- 
self—there’s no occasion to go—there is no use in 
going a hundred yards when the thing you want 


‘is ander your nose:” so saying, I pulled the ms. 
out of my pocket. Of course there was another 
langh at my expense. “I had brought the us. out 
on purpose to read it to them”—‘“my brown study 
was occasioned by the diffieulty of mtroducing the 
snbject”—and half a dozen other suggestions, ob- 
servations, and assertions were bandied from one to 
the ether by my tormentors. But upon my threaten- 
ing te return the ms. to my pocket, the storm was 
hushed, and I was begged not to be ill-natured, 
but to proceed instanter. The chapter I selected 
was “the ascent of the John Crow;” indé@ed, it was 
the last I had written; and, to tell the truth, I 
rather liked it. Judge, therefore, my surprise 
when I had finished reading, at the silence of my 
listeners. Not a syllable did either of them utter. 
I looked first at Mary, then at Harry, to see if 
they were asleep. Not a bit of it; there was a 
smile upon Mary’s face, and a frown upon Harry’s 
brow. What did they mean? I didn’t care, of 
course; so I rolled up the ms. and whistled “ Man 
o war Buchra,” to show that my thoughts were 
not with them. 

“Dear Jamaica,” said Mary at last, “ how many 
happy, happy days I have spent there; and how 
vividly you bring it before me, Arthur. I like 
that John Crow ascent very much.” 





THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


“What a thin-skinned fool I am,” says I to 
myself; “whilst I fancied that Mary was thinking 
of something else, she was all the time revelling in 
the tropical imagery of my creation.” This em. 
boldened me to ask Harry how he liked it. 

“Oh, very well; the ascent is well enough, but 
your description of the wonderful sight on the top 
of the ridge, which we took such pains to sce, ig 
poor enough.” 

“Poor! why, how do you mean? don’t I say ?—” 

“My good fellow,” replied Harry—smiling at 
the author’s touchiness—“* I know what you have 
said; you have this moment read it to us; andI 


| repeat, the impression left on my mind is that 


the description of that mountain top is poor and 
meagre. It does not convey my ideas and recol- 
lections of the scene, at all events. It would be 
impossible to do so accurately, I am aware; but 
still, you might give one or two strong touches 
to advantage, I think—a high light here, a deep 
shade there; very little would do it, provided it 
were done artistically.” 

“ Well, I'l try what I can do, but——” 

“There is another fault, and a graver fault still,” 
continued Harry. 

“Yes,” I said, trying to look pleased ; “ what is 
that ?” 

“You don’t mind my telling you, do you?” 

“Mind! my dear fellow; Iam very much obliged 
to you, of course. A man that cares about a little 
bit of friendly criticism must be a—must be a— 
must be a—but what is it ?” 

I gulped down my vexation as well as I could; 
and although in my heart I considored Harry to 
be a very little better, if any, than Tadladhcen, | 
flatter myself that that feeling was not reflected in 
my eyes, or apparent in my voice, as I asked, “ What 
is it ?” 

“Why, it is this; you say, ‘We reached Bath 
before dusk, hot, and tired enough, but victorious, 
when in faet we did mot do anything of tho sort; 
which, if you had numbered gratitude amongst your 
numerous good qualities, you could scarcely have 
forgotten.” 

I thought for a moment; in another, my cheeks 
were suffused (a stupid habit that of blushing). 
“You mean Smiling Valley, where we spent a 
night or two on our return to Bath. Quite right, 
Harry; I ought not to have forgotten that, my first 
introduction to two as kind and honest-hearted 
fellows as it ever fell to my lot to meet. Well, I 
will make amends; you shall have achapter or two 
on Smiling Valley, and I only hope I may do it 
and its then inmates more justice than I have done 
to “the immortal ridge.” I will give a few touches 
of light and shade there too, as you recommend.” 

And so I must beg of you to stand with me once 
again amidst the desolation of the John Crow. It 
shall not be for long; and if you are bored, you will, 
I am sure, with that fine sense of justice common 
to “dear readers,” lay the blame where alone it is 
due, on the broad shoulders of Harry Holt. 


CHAPTER XIX.—SMILING VALLEY. 
WE wandered for a long time amidst this death in 
life—for truly it might so be called. Never was “a 
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green old age” more exactly or more extensively 
exemplified.* The dead trees, prostrate at our feet, 
were as green and as profusely covered with ver- 
dure as those which reared their tops on high; not, 
indeed, with their own verdure—that had withered 
and gone years and years ago; but the mosses and 
parasitical plants had so luxuriantly draped the 
dead limbs and defunct bodies of these fallen mon- 
archs of the forest, that not a sign of decay was 
there; leaves still hung from the branches, flowers 
still blossomed on the boughs; nay, the very up- 
turned roots were clothed and concealed by the 
surrounding vegetation. And herein was shown 
the superiority of the vegetable over the animal 
parasite. The former, although in some instances 
it may possibly hasten the destruction of its friend 
and protector, still clings to him even in death, 
wraps him in a shroud of luxurious sweetness, and 
buries him in a living tomb of surpassing splendour 
and loveliness; whilst the human parasite, how 
treats he his friend and protector, in sickness or 
in sorrow, in ruin or decay? Does he still cling 
to him—still embrace him? When prone in the 
dust the great man lies, ruined in health, ruined in 
means, 2 helpless useless log, where are the great 
man’s friends ? where are they in whose fatal em- 
brace he has been hugged to death ? they, who for 
years and years have lived on him, fawned on him, 
till nothing remains to live or to fawn upon? Do 
they still hang on his withered arm? do they now 
seek to shelter and to cherish him who so long has 
protected them? let experience answer. 

There is always a feeling of satisfaction in find- 
ing one’s self on a spot where no human being has 
ever been before, or if ever, not for hundreds of 
years. ‘This feeling has induced me to linger on 
the top of the John Crow somewhat longer than 
may prove agreeable to many of my readers. A 
few more words, and we will descend. 

The ridge on which we stood was very narrow, 
and, owing to the many prostrate trunks, less 
dense than the sides of the mountain; we could, 
consequently, sce well out over the lower ridges, 
over the woods and plains, down to the sea-shore, 
the sea itself spreading far away into the hazy 
distance. We faced to the north: there lay Port 
Antonio, (as I have before said,) and many other 
towns and villages whose names I knew not. 
“Right about face:” there on the south side was 
our old friend Bath. How near it looks; it seems 
as though I could almost jump into that dark mass 
of cotton trees: beyond Bath we could see Port 
Morant, and Morant Bay, and the ships at anchor, 
the tall masts and the half-hoisted sails; and the 
roofs of the houses glittering in the sunlight, the 
dark cotton trees, and the rows of stately cocoa- 
nuts ; and all this as clear and distinct as though 
the objects were but a mile away, when in reality 
Morant Bay must have been twelve or fifteen miles 
off, “as the crow flies.” 

It was with great reluctance that we at length 
tore ourselves away from this beautiful view and 
Wondrous spot. Never again should we, perhaps 
never again wouki mortal, visit it. We returned, 
of course, by the path we had ourselves cnt. Ah! 


* See page 741, “ Leisure Honr,” 1859. 








it was a different matter going down from what it 
had been coming up—minutes to hours almost; it 
seemed but a hop, step, and jump to the bottom, 
as we swung ourselves down the steep pitches, and 
over the rough rocks, by the overhanging branches 
and tough clinging vines. Here we picked up our 
blankets and hammocks, and, under the guidance 
of Joe, started in high glee and as fresh as larks 
for Bath; not, however, by the way we had tra- 
velled when led by the Maroons, for Joe declared 
that he knew a much shorter way back. “Dem 
niggers,” he said, (meaning the Maroons,) “ hab 
brought massa ebber so far roun’ a puppus; we 
might a kum dis fur in one day stid ob two—dem 
nigger big tief.” 

There was no doubt that the Maroons had wil- 
fully deceived us, and, Joe being confident in his 
geographical knowledge, we followed him blindly 
but hopefully. Our path, though it took us in 
quite a different direction from the one by which 
we had come, still led through the interminable 
“bush,” down one wooded ravine and up another, 
with an occasional bit of swamp here and there to 
moisten our feet in. We travelled as fast as we 
could, for our provisions were out, and there was, 
therefore, no use in stopping. About one o'clock 
the rays of the sun began to make themselves felt 
with greater force, and we could see glimpses of 
the open country through the trees; we were evi- 
dently approaching the edge of the wood ; in twenty 
minutes more we were clear of the bush, and, halt- 
ing for a moment under a big cotton-tree, we looked 
over the Indian maize and sugar-cane fields swel- 
tering in the mid-day sun, with no very pleasur- 
able sensations, for we knew we had to cross that 
fiery plain to get to Bath. 

“ Phew!” said Harry, taking off his broad-leafed 
Panama and fanning himself, “ how hot it looks ont 
there.” 

“You don’t much faney facing it, do you?” I 
said with a laugh; he looked so furiously red. 

“No; do you?” 

“TI can’t say Ido, but I suppose it must be 
done; I shouldn’t so much mind if I had anything 
to drink: I would give a good deal for a green 
cocoa-nut this minute.” 

“There’s no ‘must’ in the matter, that I see,” 
said Rington; “we are not walking for a wager. 
Why not rest till the cool of the evening, and then 
go on to Bath ?” 

“T’m agreeable, provided you give us food as 
well as rest.” 

“So amI,” said Harry; “I had rather lie under 
this tree till dark, than take to the open just yet; 
but, as Brook says, how about meat and drink ?” 

“Oh, I'll find you both, but not under this tree. 
Here, Joe.” 

A short order was given. 


I did not hear what 
was said; but Joe immediately set off at a brisk 
pace round the edge of the wood to the right. 


How fresh and cool the fellow looked. Whilst 
we whites were steaming and streaming, Joe hadn’t 
a “bead” on his brow. 

“Nim,” said Jasper, who was lying on his back 
full stretch, and half asleep, “go with Joe, and 
take the boys; he can’t carry all we shall eat.”, 
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“No, no,” said Rington, “Joe wants no help; 
he’s not coming back. ‘The fact is, I have sent 
him on to announce our arrival to Jim Gordon, the 
busher of this estate: he is a good fellow, and will 
be glad to see us; but we area largish party to take 
a man by surprise, just as he is sitting down to 
dinner, probably ; so I thought it better to warn him 
of what he has to expect.” 

“ How far off does Mr. Gordon live?” inquired 
Jasper. 

“Not above three hundred yards. You lazy 
fellow, can you walk as far, or shall we carry you?” 

“You carry me, by all means. I am so much 
obliged to you for the offer. I have not been so beat 
by the heat since that day you and I went out quail- 
shooting at Running Water. By the by, do you 
ever mean to pay us another visit, Rington ?” 

“To be sure I do—the next time you ask me.” 

“Oh! you wait to be asked, do youP you have 
grown mighty formal. Well, lask younow; when 
will you come and see us? The ladies were saying, 
only the other day, “they were afraid Mr. Rington 
must have taken offence at something or somebody, 
as he never came to Running Water now.” 

“ Come, Jasper, don’t talk of ladies and Running 
Water, when we are all dying of thirst!” I cried. 

“Come!” said Rington, “ Gordon has had time 
enough to prepare for our inroad; let’s be off.” 

We skirted the forest along a narrow path, wind- 
ing round an elbow of the wood, which jutted out in- 
to the fields, and in the immediate rear of Mr. James 
Gordon’s habitation. As we approached the build- 


ings, a posse of dogs of various nondescript kinds 
rushed out upon us, barking and looking furiously. 


‘Tom, who was inadvance, walked steadily on through 
the midst of the yelping curs, his head and tail 
erect, and as stiffas though cut out of stone. He 
paid not the smallest attention to the fierce looks 
or the savage growls which surrounded and followed 
him. 

* Look at Tom,” said Harry, “ isn’t he a picture? 
the haughty bearing of a Mameluke, and the im- 
pressive mien of an Indian chief—isn’t it capital ?” 

“T wonder he doesn’t give one or two of them a 
good shaking: they are pressing him close,” said 
Rington. 

“He never flies at a smaller dog than himself. 
Even if one of those curs had the audacity to fly at 
lim, I doubt whether he would do move than knock 
him down,” I remarked. 

“What do you mean? 
him,” laughed Rington. 

“Look! look! I told you so; ha! ha! well 
done, old Tom!” I cried. 

It was ridiculous enough. The aforesaid rough 
cur, who had been circling round Tom as he ad- 
vanced, crossing his path, looking over his shoulder, 
and growling savagely into his ear ‘at stated inter- 
vals, halted at length about a couple of yards in 
front of my dog; and, probably mistaking Tom’s 
quiet demeanour for a peaceful disposition, he reared 
up on his hind legs and tried to seize him by the 
throat. Tom increased his pace to meet his foe: 
he required an impetus, so his walk became a trot; 
he opened not his mouth, he did not even look at 
the opposing cur, but, holding his head higher and 


I should like to see 





stiffer than ever, he came with his broad chest ful} 
upon him, and knocked him head over heels off the 
raised footpath into a deep muddy pond of most 
uninviting appearance. 

In the midst of our hilarity, on seeing the cur 
scramble out of the pond, and rushing past with 
his tail between his legs, dripping with mud and 
water, a tall, square-shouldered, red-whiskered man 
made his appearance. 

He shook hands with us all round; his appear- 
ance was not prepossessing, but his cordiality made 
him appear quite good-looking. 

“Trouble,” he said, in answer to Rington’s apo- 
logies ; “it’s never thought a trouble in Scotland 
to entertain our friends, and I hope I have no’ for- 
got my bringing up for all I’m so far fra’ home: 
walk in, gentlemen; ye must be worn and weary 
this hot day; ay, and hungry and thirsty too: but 
we'll soon mend all that; dinner will be ready ina 
few minutes ; meanwhile, wash the dust out of your 
throats a bit.” 

Mr. Gordon had been baling sangaree out of a 
huge glass rummer all the time he was speaking; 
how cool and inviting it looked, with rings of the 
green lime floating on the top. And cool and deli- 
cious it was, too. 

As we were sitting down to table, another actor 
appeared on the scene, in the shape of a black-haired, 
ruddy-cheeked individual, whom I would have 
declared was an Irishman by the twinkle in his eye, 
even before Mr. Gordon said, “ My book-keeper, Mr. 
Macnamara, gentlemen.” 

I may as well say here, that a “ book-keeper” is 
the clerk of the estate ; he keeps the accounts of all 
outgoings and incomings. 

It was evident that Mr. Macnamara was quite a 
new importation, fresh from the Emerald Isle. 
Not by any ignorance or awkwardness on the book- 
keeper’s part was this fact apparent, for he showed 
neither the one nor the other; a sharper or a more 
amusing fellow I have seldom met. But those ruddy 
cheeks! ah, they smack not of a tropical clime; 
they were painted, belike, in Donegal or Connaught, 
never in Jamaica. ‘The pale forehead, the white 
throat, wanted a dab of burnt sienna to give them 
the true island hue; a uniform reddish brown, that’s 
the colonial tint; no local colouring, no delicate 
bit of pink here, or streak of white there ; no pick- 
ing out, no frittering away of broad effects. No, 
no; the tropical brush is large and full, the hand 
that guides it strong and bold, and when the canvas 
is prepared, one sweep is enough; away go pink 
and white; adieu to delicate tints; and long life to 
the burnt sienna! 

As Mr. Gordon said, “ Mac will never be seasoned 
till he has got rid o’ his red cheeks; but his skin 
don’t tan easy, it mostly freckles:” the canvas 
was not as yet duly prepared for the paint. 

After dinner we strolled out into the garden, and 
smoked our cigars beneath the shade of a cluster 
of graceful waving bamboos. ‘The sun was getting 
low, and we must think of starting again. 

“How far is it to Bath, Gordon ?” asked Rington. 

“Well, if yo had wings, Rington, ye might do 
the distance in three miles, but without ’em I reckon 
ye'll no get there much under six; the road turns 
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and twists greatly, for there are two or three deep 
gulleys between this and Bath which ye canna’ get 
over nor through, but ye must go round.” 

“Then, boys, I think we had best be off,” said 
Rington, getting up; “so good-bye for the present, 
Gordon, and many thanks for your kind hospitality.” 

Mr. Gordon took no notice whatever cither of 
the thanks or the outstretched hand; but he said 
in the broadest possible Scotch, and in the dryest 
of tones, “ Whar ye ganging till, Rington, gin a 
body might ask ?” 

“We are going to Bath, Gordon, and we shall 
scarcely get there before dark, unless we start now.” 

“Have ye business at Bath? Does any one 
expect ye thar, gentlemen ?” 

We confessed that we had no positive engage- 
ment to return on this particular night, but that 
such had always been our intention. 

“Eh,” rejoined Mr. Gordon with a grin, “‘ good 
intentions pave had streets,’ as they say in my 
country; I’m thinking ye'll just bide whar ye 
are the night, sin ye’ve no pertickler call to gang 
awa’.” 

We really had no particular ‘call to gang awa’,” 
and we were easily persuaded to partake still further 
of Mr. Gordon’s hospitality. 

“ Hoot-toot ! it’s no ye but me that should feel 
obliged by your staying here the night,” our kind 
host exclaimed; “ it’s seldom we get any company 
at Smiling Valley; I know all Mac’s jokes and 
stories by heart, puir lad; they used to amuse me, 
but now they mostly make me drowsy.” 

“And small blame to you, Mister Gordon, for 


that same!” said Mac, his eyes dancing with 
laughter, but his mouth prim and pursed up with 


mimic gravity. “Sure I fell asleep meeself the 
first time I attended lectures in Trinity Coll.” 

“Eh! how was that, Mac?” said the busher, 
evidently on the look-out for a good thing. 

“Because, sir, I didn’t understand a word that 
was said.” 

“There’s respect to superiors ! there’s an example 
of subordination !” cried Mr. Gordon, laughing ven- 
trically the while; “my own book-keeper insults 
me to my face; help yourself, and pass the liquor; 
do you understand that, Mr. Impudence ?” 

“T do, sir—the first part of it, any way.” 

The busher shook his finger at him. 

“Puir lad, puir lad,” he said, turning to Rington, 
“he’s no been out more than six weeks, as ye can 
tell by his cheeks; he’s full of fun and frolic the 
now; I hope he may be so six months hence; but 
I misdoubt, I misdoubt that complexion; and I 
would na’ hae anything happen him for his weight 
insugar. I love the lad, I love the lad weel.” 

Grim Jim Gordon’s eyes filled with tears as he 
whispered this to Rington; it was pleasant to see 
80 good an understanding between them. It is not 
by any means always the case; the overseer is fre- 
quently apt to tyrannize over the book-keeper, for 
two most excellent reasons: first, because he has 
the power to do so—a reason so conclusively good 
4s to make any other entirely superfluous, (witness 
commanding officers and post captains); secondly, 
because book-keepers are very often better born 
and better educated than overseers, as was evi- 





dently the case at Smiling Valley. But grim Jim 
Gordon had too large a heart and too kindly a 
nature to entertain petty jealousies or to bully his 
inferiors in station; though not socially a gentle- 
man, he was one naturally; though his appearance 
was not refined, his sentiments were; though his 
speech was rough, and the lines on his face were 
harsh and hard, his heart was tender and soft. 
Never did Jim Gordon willingly hurt the feelings 
of any one: with irresponsible power over all 
under his control, he tyrannized over none: justice 
and mercy, kindness and consideration, were Jim 
Gordon’s “whips.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gordon, “TI want to 
show you my boiling-house. You'll see some- 
thing new there, I expect, Rington—at least I 
hope so.” } 

“Some invention of yours, Gordon ? 
like to see it very much. 
chanic,” he added. 

“ Hoot-toot! no vera great, sir; I am but a puir 
dabbler i’ the art—a puir dabbler.” 

I may here observe that Jim Gordon's speech 
varied according to his feelings. In common con- 
versation, although he always spoke with a strong 
accent, his words were English; but when excited, 
whether by anger or delight, by gricf or joy, accent, 
words, and manner were intensely Scotch. 

The boiling-house was in full activity as we en- 
tered, and so was the yard. The last load of canes 
had just come in for the night; the oxen were 
standing with drooping heads and open mouths, 
the saliva dripping from their moist tongues, and 
the sweat running down their legs on to their 
hoofs; the black waggoner was standing by, look- 
ing cool and comfortable, not a trace either of 
perspiration or fatigue on his shining brow. Cer- 
tainly those Africans are wonderful fellows for 
standing heat; there must be a species of Scotch 
cousinship between them and that well authenti- 
cated but somewhat obsolete race, yclept Sala- 
manders, of whom one read in one’s childhood. 
A gang of negroes—“ the field hands ’—followed 
the waggon. 'l'hey came up laughing, chattcring, 
and singing, as negrocs alone can laugh, chatter, 
and sing. It did one good to see and to hear 
them. What had taken place in the field we could 
not tell; they might certainly have been beaten, 
abused, and flogged all day long; we could not say 
they had not, but if they had, the effect was most 
wonderful; for a merrier, happier, jollier crew I 
never beheld. The broad grins of delight as they 
passed Mr. Gordon, with “Good night, Massa,” 
could not have been assumed for our mystification. 
Several of the gang seemed to know Rington, and 
“Good night, Massa Rington,” was often added. 
One young girl called out, “ How’s Missy Rington, 
sa? my ’spects to her;” and then she screamed 
with delight, her companions joining in “ ready 
chorus ;” the joke, of course, being that there was 
no Mrs. Rington. 

The last rays of the setting sun shot athwart 
the scene, turning the black cheeks into burnished 
gold, and wrapping the panting bullocks and the 
toppling canes in a bright but momentary efful- 
gence. 
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HAUNTED 


HAUNTED LONDON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ART AND NATURE.” 
Ill, WHITENALL, 


T Love to wander about London in the dusk, what 
time a thin veil of grey crape-like mist is drawn 
over the house fronts, just before the fire-buds 
of lamps have burst forth through the street’s 
long lines, with the suddenness and beauty of 
flowers in spring. It is then I meet my ghostly 
friends of various centuries—the lions of London 
strects in Dr. Johnson’s days—celebrities of Wat 
Tyler’s days, or even of the far-gone Saxon times 
of beard and hood, when the Danes were scarcely 
yet driven northward, and there were herds of 
wolves in Hornsey Wood. My ghosts will not 
speak, it is true, but they still masquerade round 
me in the dimness, making my imagination 
thoughtful and my fancy prolific in its harlequin 
promptings. ‘Then can I, in no time, without any 
of your pompous architects, or your cumbrous net- 
work of scaffolds, rear up airy palaces where they 
once stood, place glittering beef-eaters at the door, 
pages at the stairs’-foot, ladies at the windows, 
nobles at the table, kings under their canopies, 
and all this magnificence without costing me or 
anybody else one halfpenny. 

Sometimes it is down in the Savoy I rear again 
my ephemeral palace; sometimes in Blackfriars ; 
sometimes down by Paul’s Wharf; sometimes 
but to-night, this blue fog night, when the wet 
streets glimmer golden in the lamplight, and the 
paving-stones are here and there a wet crimson 
under the druggist’s lamp, as if some bleeding 
street brawler (temp. Geo. 11) had just been dragged 
in to have his sword wound dressed, I choose, in 
the waywardness of my fancy, to go to Whitehall, 
and raise there the cloud-capped pinnacles of my 
palace in the air. 

London, like other cities, has its favoured spots. 
In this alley, thieves have struck and stabbed ever 
since the Conquest. On this river bank, just 
opposite the park of St. James, there has always 
been the home of the great. The roses of fashion 
and the lilies of royal maidenhood have always 
loved to grow in this special water-side plot of the 
great London garden. One can scarcely go back 
to the time when a palace did not delight the eyes 
that passed by Whitehall. There might have been 
a time when the wolf hunter, or the blue tattooed 
fisherman, reared his wattled hut here; but 
certainly as early as Henry 11's troubled reign, 
Hubert de Burgh, the great Earl of Kent, the 
sword-smitten justiciary of England, dwelt here in 
proud state; and on leaving this world, through 
which he had cleft a way, he bequeathed it to the 
black friars of Chancery Lane, who, in one time, 
and probably for certain “ considerations,” handed 
it over, with its fair river prospect and all, to 
Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York, who put on 
and off his mitre here, as for some centuries did 
his successors, till Wolsey came and made the old 
house shine out as much brighter as a fire-fly is 
than a humble glow-worm. 

Here in York House, close to the cross of 
Charing, and not far from Westminster Palace, 
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Wolsey, the son of the poor yeoman (butcher) of 
Ipswich, fed fat his intolerable and unchristian 
pride, not dreaming of the terrible vengeance 
all ready. Here the floor groaned under the 
weight of gold coin; here the tables bent under 
the mountain heaps of gold plate; here I meet 
him just opposite to the Admiralty Gate, where 
the dolphins are, in his crimson hat and tippet of 
sables, and the hollow orange in his fat hand filled 
with a sponge steeped in aromatic vinegar. 

How can I describe to you the interior of that 
prelate’s palace as I last night saw it in my walk- 
ing dream? No wonder (between ourselves) that 
the king grew jealous. His house was full of 
running footmen, physicians, minstrels, armonrers, 
yeomanry of the wardrobe, clerks, surveyors, and 
gentlemen ushers. Every day, in his river-side 
hall, three tablefuls of guests sit down to eat, 
presided over by a priestly steward, a knightly 
treasurer, and a comptroller who is an esquire. 
Why, bless your simple heart, even his master cook 
struts in red damask, with a gold chain round his 
gross neck. But oh, to sce him go, as I did, to 
chapel, with a train of forty-one blazoned copes, 
and lighted by a forest of wax torches borne by 
the white-robed choristers—then the great crosses 
of silver, good lack !—then the silver pillars and the 
silyer mace—then the scarlet footmen with the 
gilt poleaxes—then the gentlemen ushers, crying 
out in a fussy, irritating voice: “On before, my 
lords and masters; make way for my lord’s grace.” 
Then at last comes the great seal, in the rich velvet 
bag; then the broad red hat, borne on a stately 
cushion by a duke solemnly bareheaded ; and last of 
all—the “cynosure of neighbouring eyes” —Wolsey, 
fat and stern, with the full cheek and the clenched 
mouth. Surely, such pride must have a fall—a fall 
like Lucifer’s, who by his pride lost heaven. 

A dreadful change from that great day that 
Cavendish, Wolsey’s gentleman usher, tells us of, 
when, with roars of cannon and drums, Henry and 
his gentlemen masquers, hid in vizors, burst 
laughing into Wolsey’s hall, to the time that the 
Judge Shelly went to drive out the broken-hearted 
man to die at Leicester. Here, then, with no 
sorrowful thoughts for this great-hearted and 
faithful servant, came the fat butcher, the English 
Blue Beard, the Ahab of Britain, to revile and to 
sign death warrants; and poor Anne Boleyn to pass 
out weeping to the Tower axe; and Henry the 
tyrant, the Caligula of our kings. erased the 
palace’s old name, and from York House it came 
out of the mould of the royal will, bright and 
glittering, as the Whitehall. Here, in some secret 
closet, Henry was married to luckless Anne Boylen, 
four months only after the death of proud bigoted 
Spanish Catherine; and the morning after poor 
Anne’s death to grave Jane Seymour; then to 
that uncomely Anne of Cleves; after that to un- 
happy Catherine Howard; and, lastly, to buxom 
Catherine Parr, who was happiest of all his wives, 
inasmuch as she survived him. 

It was in this palace that Henry’s favourite 
painter, Hans Holbein, bluff and outspoken as 
himself, dwelt in special apartments; and for this 
white hall of the anti-papal king, he designed an 
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embattled Tudor gateway, low in the arch and 
guarded with two square towers, such as Lincoln’s 
Inn boasts of. It was built of dried brick, or stone 
and flint, and had four terra-cotta medallions, two 
of them above and two below the broad mullioned 
two-story windows. This gate was pulled down 
as late as 1750, and the Duke of Cumberland had 
the stones numbered, intending to rebuild it at the 
end of the Long Walk at Windsor; but Providence 
thought otherwise, and Holbein’s Gate exists now 
only on copperplates, except on the blue fog nights, 
when I set it up in a moment, and walk backwards 
and forwards through it; and why should I not? 
for I rebuilt it. 

The chief reason of Henry vin’s taking so eagerly 
to his fallen servant’s fair house was, that his own 
royal palace of Westminster had lately been injured 
by fire. Indeed, all the kings lived in it from his 
time till the proud Tudor building was finally de- 
stroyed by fire in William of Orange’s time. No 
scrap of the old Tudor palace, with its red brick 
and flint and white astler stone, and broad win- 
dows and low doorways, is now left; no, not a 
stone; for the Banqueting House is only the one 
rebuilt by Inigo Jones, the Welsh architect, the 
great rival of Ben Jonson, Shakspeare’s friend and 
hoon companion; the earlier one of Wolsey having 
been burned down in 1618. It has gone, with all 
its scenes of so many joys and crimes, so many 
hopes and fears; gone, with its Henry vim’s Gal- 
lery, its Matted Gallery, its Shield Gallery, its 
Stone Gallery, its Vane Gallery, its Adam and Eve 
Gallery, its tennis courts, tilt yard, cockpit, and 
orchard; gone, like the poor dwelling of Mat 
Roberts, the king’s baker, or Will Ledger’s, the 
clerk of the king’s steward. 

** For golden lads and girls all must 
Like chimney sweepers come to dust.’’ 
: “ CYMBELINE.” 

Yes; the palace that James I was always in- 
tending to rebuild, and Charles 1 also, till they 
led him through a certain Banqueting House win- 
dow, as a warning to faithless monarchs, was never 
rebuilt, till fire, impetuous, strong-willed, and sud- 
den, cleared it all off, in William’s time, and said, 
“Now I have done my part—build what ye may ;” 
andthe men built nothing. But I pray you to re- 
construct it in your own mind, reader, that you 
may follow me through my airy palace, and imagine 
it stretching on one side as far as Scotland Yard, 
on the other as far as Cannon Row. On the site of 
the present Horse Guards, with its two mounted 
heraldic supporters in scarlet and steel, stood the 
tilt yard. The gate of the palace was connected by 
‘gallery running across the present open street, 
With this place of tournament; and i was when 
Henry got fat and ulcerous, and had to be lowered 
down stairs by machinery, that the dread of seeing 
the repeated black funerals passing to St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, almost through his palace, 
made him build the church of St. Martin for the 
suburban dead who so offended and shocked him. 

In this bygone Tudor house, Queen Elizabeth, 
fair, thin, and twenty-five, petted her dogs, fed her 
birds, chid her parrots, beat her apes, rated her 
maids of honour, talked Latin to foreign am- 





bassadors, danced, sang, took her summer siesta 
on her Indian couch, listened approvingly to Shak~ 
speare’s playsand his midsummer night compliment, 
wept for Essex; or, as fifty-six, wrinkled, with false 
red hair, hooked nose, thin lips, and black teeth, 
listened to the loathsome flattery of her beauty, as 
she watched the bull-baiting from her gallery, er 
saw the nimble Frenchman dance on the tight-repe 
in the Conduit Court. It was in the chapel of this 
palace that the great queen, with the true English 
and Protestant heart, listened to the sublime organ 
music of Tallis, or scolded the preacher for alluding 
to old age. . 

When that weak, bad, cowardly James 1, the 
Scotchman, came to Whitehall, he found it rum- 
ous and in bad taste, as kings generally do the 
habitations of their predecessors. He planned a 
new palace; but, being a man of weak resolution, 
and troubled by powder plots and other vexations, 
all he did was to pull down the old Banqueting 
Hall, and with Inigo Jones’s help and £17,000, rear 
the present one, now a chapel, remarkable as a show- 
place for Rubens’s ceiling, with the pearls in his 
ears, removed from his head after death. Charies 1 
was led through a window of the Banquet Hoase, 
built by his father, to his public death. Upon the 
roof of the Admiralty, then a nobleman’s private 
house, stood Archbishop Usher, who swooned as 
the axe fell on his master’s neck. 

But, though so much is gone of the old palace, 
the two water gates, or traces of them, still exist, 
and from these descended all the royal processions 
of half-a-dozen reigns. In the Banqueting House 
many of the uncourtly scenes of the poor pedamt 
James’s reign must have taken place. Here, fresh 
from the fairy dreams of Ben Jonson’s masepes 
and Shakspeare’s most tender and most thoughétfal 
plays, (Ariel acting, while they and Caliban sat and 
nodded their brute approval,) King James and the! 
King of Denmark got drunk together on strom 
Greek wine, or the royal schoolmaster laughed te 
see two jesters falling to blows before him. Amd 
here, in the Cabinet Room, remarkable for the 
venetian window, and on the St. James’s Park sxe 
of Whitehall, was King Charles 1’s famous colfee- 
tion of pictures, unfortunately dispersed by the 
sober-minded Commonwealth, who wanted money. 

Cromwell, at Whitehall, behaved like a king, amd 
had there his solemn prayer meetings and his 
sedate entertainments, with church music, perheps 
not unsuperintended by Mr. Secretary Miltess. 
And in due time, to do no great good to Englamd, 
comes the quondam Black Prince—the swarthy 
Charles 11, restored, after a hard life of it in France, 
to have a lazy life ofitin England. And here, qmenr- 
tered all over St. James’s Park and Whitchall, were 
the infamous companions of his pleasures, unscared 
by plagues or fires of London, forgetting the owe 
over royal wine, outshining the other with ball-roem 
lamps. 

Then, late in the day, came gloomy James—the 
Black Prince’s brother—to erect the smiling Gib- 
bon’s statue where it now stands in the Priory 
Garden, where Latimer used to preach to King 
Edward vi, listening from the Tudor windows. 
Then passes through our ear a burst of Dutcha 
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drums, and, last of all, swallowing up our airy 
palace at one swoop, comes a rolling wave of fire, 
and Whitehall shrivels into a legendary name, 
painted up black and white at the corner of the 
Strand. 





GOVERNOR SIR GEORGE GREY. 


Ir is a rare occurrence for a colonial governor to 
be recalled by the Home Administration, and, after 
quitting the dependency he has ruled, to be invited 
to return to the same post by the powers that be, 
yielding to the unanimous request of the colonists 
themselves, sustained by the representations of 
influential men, mercantile and religious, in the 
mother country. This distinction has just fallen 
to the lot of the Sir George Grey who returned 
last year from the Cape, in obedience to the 
summons of Sir Bulwer Lytton, then at the head 
of the colonial department, and has been reap- 
pointed by his successor in office, the Duke of 
Newcastle. Estimable alike in private and public 
life, joyfully will his landing again on the southern 
shores of Africa be hailed by all classes of the 
people, among whom he won golden opinions by 
enlightened views of their moral and material 
interests, which were carried into effect with the 
energy which conquers difficulties, the patience 
and kindliness which disarm opposition and win 
affectionate respect. 

The correspondent of one of the London papers, 
after describing the prosperous condition of the 
colony, thus wrote on the day of Sir George Grey’s 
departure for England (August 20, 1859):— 


“ For no small portion of this prosperity we have 
to thank Sir George Grey, whom the Derby Go- 
vernment, in their wisdom, thought it proper to 


recall. Sir George embarked to-day on board the 
mail steamer ‘Celt,’ after a five years’ career of 
great, and, as respects this colony, unparalleled use- 
fulness. The intelligence of his recall was received 
here about a month ago, and as soon as it became 
known, the act was denounced by men of all parties 
as uncalled’ for. The inhabitants of Cape Town 
met and voted an address, and appointed a com- 
mittee to take steps for presenting to his Ex- 
cellency a testimonial. At a subsequent meeting, 
however, it was intimated that Sir George would 
not accept of any testimonial from the colonists 
which could be appropriated to his own use; and 
thereupon it was resolved to erect a marble statue 
of his Excellency in some conspicuous place in 
Cape Town. Towards this object the sum of £600 
has up to this day been subscribed. No Governor 
of any colony has ever received such an ovation as 
Sir George Grey during the past month. Ad- 
dresses have been voted to him by every public 
body, and by every village and town to which the 
news has penetrated. By all he is lauded as a 
Christian, a statesman, and a gentleman, and 
characterized as ‘the best Governor the colony has 
ever had.’ We dare say that, until now, he him- 
self little dreamt of his universal popularity. 
Even those few who at one time objected to some 
points in his policy, are foremost in expressing their 
sympathy, respect, and admiration, and in condemn- 
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ing the recall. Wherever he has appeared, he hag 
been lionized, and the inhabitants have by this maj] 
forwarded to the Queen a memorial for his reinstal- 
ment. The population turned out en inasse to-day 
to bid him farewell as he embarked on board the 
‘Celt.’ Volunteers lined the streets along the 
route from Government House, the members of 
the Exchange occupied the jetty at the landing. 
stairs, a triumphal arch decorated the wharf, his 
carriage was drawn down Adderley Street by a 
body of gentlemen, and altogether the demonstra- 
tion was of such a sincere and universal character 
as has seldom been witnessed in this colony. 

“T have said that the career of Sir George Grey 
here has been of a highly useful character. Every- 
body admits it. He arrived shortly after Sir George 
Cathcart had subdued the Kaffir war, and when 
affairs were in a very unsettled state. By a course 
of wise administration he has disarmed the hostile 
tribes, and brought them, to no small extent, under 
civilizing influences. To every enterprise of a 
good, humane, and noble character he has lent the 
seal of his sanction, the power of his influence, and 
the aid of his pecuniary resources.” 

Joyfully, too, would his return be grected to a 
more distant region, formerly under his govern- 
ment—New Zealand—especially by the natives, 
who watched with tearful eyes his departure from 
them, and lingered on the tops of the hills, after 
the ship that bore him away was out of sight, in 
the hope of catching again a glimpse of its sails, 
He was commemorated, to use their own words 
employed in valedictory addresses and songs, as 
the “ Great one, the Peacemaker, the Honourable, 
the Friendly one, the Loving one, the Kind one, 
the Director, the Protector, the Far-famed one, the 
Lifter-up, the Pride of the people, and the Father.” 
The views under which he occupied an onerous 
and important station will be best gathered from 
his reply to a farewell address from the bishop and 
clergy. “I have long thought,” he remarked, 
“that if, as an empire spread to almost boundless 
limits, Great Britain rested its control over the 
nations successively adopted into it, upon their 
fears or compelled obedience, it became but weaker 
and weaker as it spread, and that before long a 
time must arrive when from its very vastness it 
must fall into fragments; while, on the other 
hand, I believed that if, as it spread its dominion, 
it spread also equal laws, the Christian faith, 
Christian knowledge, and Christian virtues, it 
would link firmly to itself by the ties of love and 
gratitude, each nation it adopted, thus strengthen- 
ing as it spread, and rendering its dominion an 
object rather sought for than impatiently sub- 
mitted to.” 

The writer of this paragraph, which is worthy 
of being inscribed in letters of gold upon every 
government house in the world, tried the experi- 
ment among the Maori, the proper name of the 
New Zealand natives; and he left its shores under 
a perfect shower of complimentary epithets and 
affectionate effusions, in poetry and prose, evidently 
the language of the heart. 

Thus sung Te Ao, a young chief, upon the 
occasion. The translator has thrown the original 
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into English verse, but native ideas are faithfully 
retained. 
“‘ This pining heart the live-long day, 
O Governor, is turned to thee ; 
And who will bring thee back the way, 
From yonder land beyond the sea? 


“0, Grey, I’ll patiently await 
Thy wish’d return from Britain’s Queen ; 
Perchance I may again relate 
That thou upon our isle art seen. 


‘* May nought be here to give thee pain, 
O friend, in yonder sacred land ; 
Since thou art not allowed to reign, 
O’er Zealand’s isles and Zealand’s band.”* 


The next is the lay of Te Ara Te Tinana :— 


* While I sit, a fearful trembling 
Rends this heart oppressed with grief; 
Restless as the winds—resembling 
Kahakaha’s aspen leaf.* 


‘‘ Governor! this anxious feeling 
Prompts me to invoke thy stay ; 
But upon the mind are stealing 
Thoughts that thou must haste away.” 
This is Tamati Ngapora’s offering :— 
“ The far-famed Queen of Britain’s isle has called thee to her side, 
And thou along yon rocky steep shall watch the rippling tide ; 
But when thou landest in the north, far off from Zealand’s shore, 


Oh! think of us, these hapless ones, whom thou wilt greet no 
more,” 


An unnamed bard may now speak :— 
“ Go! while the sun is shining, 
Great Shelter of our land! 


Go! while the hearts are pining, 
Of this once savage band. 


** Go! while the winds are playing 
In gusts above our head ; 

The while our hearts are saying, 
* He’s now to us as dead!” 


** Go! and before the morrow 
Gaze on the dark deep sea ; 
And then these hearts in sorrow 
Shall whisper, ‘ Where is he ?’” 
But we must make room for a specimen of these 
compositions literally rendered :— 
** The northern breezes blow! and every gust 
That comes seems only to increase my sorrow 
And renew my tears. © Governor! what 
Means thisevil? Thou didst not seck me out 
To tell of thy departure, nor did I even 
Hear thee say, ‘Farewell.’ I may not see thee 
Now; a range of towering mountains intercepts 
My gaze; but love ean scale the highest hills, 
And whisper to the heart. We were separated 
When th’ uplifted arm of Tarakaings 
Held the deadly weapon ; ¢ when the slain 
Were stretched upon the battle-field at Nukuhangai ; 
And when Te Ki in ambush lay, then darted 
Forth, and slew the foremost of the mighty 
Bands, and the loud cry resounded far and near, 
* Rush down upon them!’ Ah! they were then 
Discomfited, and many heard the tidings 
Of their sad defeat, Hail! warring hosts! 
In olden time I gave you counsel; when 
The axe was sharp, and used to fell the forest 
Trees; but now it lies unheeded in the house. 
My thoughts are e’er on thee, O Tamamuin.t 
I dreamt that thou wert with me still, but on 
The morrow’s dawn, alas! I sorrowfully 
Heard that thou wert faraway. Methonght thee 
Wayward when thou camest first. Lo! now 
* A tremulous-leaved plant growing in the forests, which yields 
a ~~ fibre as white as snow. 
+ The allusion is to an ontbreak of hostile tribes cutting off the 
neutral from communication with the Europeans. 
} The name of a renowned chieftain applied to Sir George Grey. 
§ The natives were in a very disturbed state when Sir George 
arrived, and severities were expected from him, A conciliatory 
policy restored peaceful relations with the government, 
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I look around, and all is calm and peaceful ; 
Yes! I may interchange my sentiments 
With distant tribes, nor hear the din of war.”’ 

Prose as well as poetry flowed in upon her 
Majesty’s representative, in the shape of farewell 
addresses from chiefs, orally delivered by depn- 
tations, and letters from individual natives. Strik. 
ing and affecting was the scene at Auckland, the 
New Zealand capital, on Thursday, the 22nd of 
December, 1853, when about twenty chiefs of note 
came in from the district of Waikato, to read an 
address, interlarded with poems, which were 
chanted in succession by different members of the 
group. The sentiments expressed were most 
tender and affectionate; and the low plaintive 
wail of the voices, like the sound of distant waters, 
with the mournful faces of the singers, fully 
sustained the integrity of the expressions. It was 
novel and deeply gratifying to see each chief, as he 
concluded his song, present to the Governor some 
valued heir-loom of his family. The spokesman 
began as follows :— 

“How great is the psin of our hearts in conse- 
quence of our Governor going to a distant land. 

“The grief of the heart commences with the 
rising of the sun, since we heard the tidings of his 
proposed visit to England. We are, therefore, 
endeavouring to ascertain the reason why this 
Taniwha (godlike governor), Sir George Grey, 
should tear himself from us. 

“We thought, indeed, that yeu would have 
remained in this land as a father for us. 

*On your arrival in this island, the rain was 
beating, and the wind blowing fiercely, and then 


you lifted up your voice to calm the raging elements. 


** Cease from your strife, ye wintry blasts, 
And let our isle be free ; 
Then western airs shall fan the land, 
And sonthern airs the sea. 


” And darkness shall be seen no more 
To lift its gloomy form ; 
And light-winged clouds shall gild the sky, 
And eam succeed the storm.” 

“Go, O father, to England, and may the Divine 
Being preserve you while you are voyaging on the 
great sea. When you go into the presence of 
Queen Victoria, and inquiries are made by her, 
say that we are blessed with peace owing to the 
good governors she has sent us. If you ar 
requested to return hither, O father, then come 
back to us, your children, whom you have left ins 
state of uneasiness. 

“Go, O father, and return to us all.” 

Two days later, about thirty of the principal 
men, with two or three dark ladies, came from the 
district of Rotorna, famous for its lakes. They 
were all attired respectably in European clothing, 
except a mat or two carelessly thrown over the 
dress, brought as a parting gift. After a song, in 
which all joined, but with a subdued tone, one of 
them commenced reading the address with propet 
emphasis and dignified gesticulation. 

“This is our farewell to you, O friend, Governor 
Grey. 
“The chiefs and people of New Zealand, e 
pecially those of Rotorna, let you go forth bearing 
their love. Suppose not, O Governor, that this 
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affection for you is merely an outside thing; no, it 
comes from the inward recesses of the heart. 

“We hoped that your heart would rest here 
with us. 

“ Now hearken ; when the missionaries first came 
to this land, there was little industry, and little 

good was visible, but there was much indolence, 
ad much wickedness, and all lived in ignorance. 
Then God kindled his light, and lo, it became as day. 

“ After this came Governor Hobson; and thena 
little fear came over us. After him came Governor 
Fitzroy, and things went on in a similar way. 
But when you came, O Governor Grey, it was like 
the shock of an earthquake; your fame rose to the 
centre of the island, and extended to the waves of 
the ovean’s shore. You came with two lights, and 
these are they—the lamp of God, and the lamp of 
the world.* Your efforts on behalf of God’s cause 
are—the establishment of schools, the erection of 
houses of prayer, thus following the footsteps of 
the Church. These are the things you did in 
regard to the body—encouraged industry in the 
cultivation of the soil, pointed out the means of 
acquiring property, and raised this island to its 
present state of prosperity. You have done these 
things. You have taught us to shun evil, and 
pointed out the bad practices of this world so that 
we might cast them aside. 

* Although we heard of your projected departure, 
wethought nevertheless that you would stay. You 
cannot love us since you are determined to go. 
The people of Port Nicholson strove to detain you, 
and we, the tribes here, are endeavouring to hold 
you back, but you will not stay. Isthisso? We 
thought that you would be to us in New Zealand 
as a father. 

“Go then, thou great one—the pride of the peo- 
ple. On the day that the great one shall depart, 
let him be escorted, and let his attendants bear him 
ilong to the tides of Matirau (the ocean); and 
Father, when thou shall arrive at Waiariki, (the 
Queen) return, return to us.” 

From the private letters forwarded, the following 
is selected :— 

“O, our loving father, the Governor. 

“Salutations to you. Our affection for you is 
great, for your love has been great to us natives. 
Our hearts are sad on account of your departure. 
The Almighty will preserve you and guide you 
while upon the great sea. 

“Go, O our loving father the Governor, to Eng- 
land. Our love for you will not cease. Weareall 
thanking you for this large house (a school); and 
the thoughts of our hearts will go with you to Eng- 
land. If your relations are agreeable for you to 
return, then come back to us. 

“Go hence, O our father! Go hence! This is 
our farewell to you, because we really look upon 
you as our parent. 

“O Madam Lady Grey—Salutations to you. 
Great is our love to you both. 

“O our father! ’Tis enough. The end. 

“From your loving daughters, the native girls 
of Tararua.” 








* The Bible and the Royal authority. 
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The preceding extracts are made from a volume 
printed at Auckland, in the year 1855, entitled, 
* Maori Mementos; boing a Series of Addresses 
presented by the Native People to his Excellency 
Sir George Grey.” They are given in the native 
language, with versions by Mr. C. O. Davis, Trans- 
lator and Interpreter to the General Government. 
The book is a far nobler memorial than ever was 
monumental bronze or marble, and it will survive 
all existing sculptured honours. 

Anxiously did Sir George Grey counsel his 
“ Maori children” in his farewell address. 

“ My children— 

“Time flies on, and the work I have to do be- 
fore the ship sails is so great that I cannot make 
an answer to all the tribes, and to each of the chiefs 
of New Zealand, who have’sent such kind letters to 
me. I thank you all for what you have for so 
many years done for me, and for your affectionate 
farewells. 

“ Now listen to me. For the first time it has 
in this country been seen that ignorant and heathen 
men may become good citizens and real brothers of 
the Europeans; for the first time it has been scen 
that a people instructed in Christian knowledge 
and in Christian virtues may, however bad their 
previous state was, become a noble nation. Some 
yet doubt this; the time you have behaved well is 
yet too short to prove its truth; they are not 
certain that you will even continue as you are, 
much less advance further in good works. 

“But oh, do you prove it to be the truth, for 
the sake of your children, for your own sakes, for 
the sake of those countless tribes of poor ignorant 
men, whose fate, as I have told you, hangs upon 
you; prove this to be true, and every age will bless 
your race, and the names of many amongst you will 
become dear household words in all lands and in 
all ages. If I cannot return to New Zealand again 
now, I shall, if God spares my life, at least come 
back when I am an old man, and once again visit 
those schools in which, in company with yourselves, 
I have spent so many happy days and hours. 

“ Farewell to you all. From your attached friend, 
from your Father and Governor, from 

“G. Groy.” 

We sincerely hope the projected visit may be 
paid, and that the visitor will find many of those 
for whom he affectionately cared in their early life, 
orderly, industrious, and enlightened Christian 
adults, pointing out the good and the right “y to 
® succeeding generation. 





THE FO’CASTLE LAWYER. 


I wAvE been so far fortunate, during many long 
cruises inland, overland, and around the land, as 


to steer clear of the “shore shark.” Should you 
be curious regarding the habits and peculiarities of 
the “salt water shark,” address my old friend 
‘Marlinspike. He’s an old sailor, somewhat rough 
in outline, but at all times courteous. Fifty years, 
man and boy, before the mast, he began sailing 
deep waters as soon as he could put hand to rope, 
and can now “overhaul” such a heap of facts and 
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observations, stowed snugly aloft, about blue, white, 
and grey sharks, ground sharks and tiger sharks, 
sharks with shovel noses and sharks with hammer 
heads, as will fairly startle you, and cause you to 
rejoice that the pleasant confines of English bathing- 
places are free from the incursions of such formid- 
able visitors. 

Old Marlinspike, after exhausting a long list of 
this terrible marine family, hints mysteriously about 
“land sharks,” as hungry and as dangerous as those 
of the ocean; and by some absurdly contorted 
metaphor of his own, which you are not called upon 
to recognise, he will connect them with the law. 

Now I take it that, however useful and honour- 
able on his own ground, a lawyer is not the sort of 
personage “Jack” would select for a shipmate. He 
is not a pleasant fellow at all times, even when quar- 
tered aft; but when he creeps into the forecastle, 
armed with his petty spirit of litigation, fomenting 
disputes and enlarging every breach of good-fellow- 
ship, seeking a grievance as a terrier does vermin, 
grumbling at every one and abusing everything, he 
is the greatest nuisance a ship can carry. Again, 
to quote Old Marlinspike, “neither rats nor cock- 
roaches are worth mentioning in comparison.” 

“Yankee Ben” was one of a school known at 
sea as “the Fo’castle Lawyer.” I may introduce 


him by saying that he was perfectly ignorant of 
legal mysteries; that he hailed from the land of 
stars and stripes; had been before the mast many 
years; and, knowing but little, arrogated much, 
and imagined himself endowed with a wonderful 
power of illuminating dark passages of marine law. 

I first met Yankee Ben far away in a harbour 


of the antipodes. Our large ship lay many weeks 
wanting only a crew to enable her to pursue her 
voyage. All the old hands had deserted, tempted 
by the high wages then given in the colony; and 
the subject of this sketch, a fine able-bodied sea- 
man, was drafted with several others into our new 
company. 

No sooner on board than he casts his eye about 
with the air of an admiral inspecting a fleet: “I 
guess she’s uncommon light in ballast, sharp built, 
and looks rakish up aloft.” 

Our crew completed, we were to weigh anchor 
at dawn on the morrow, and spread our sails for 
the Indian shores. At daylight the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain “turns up” the new hands, and the 
order is given to man the windlass and “heave 
short.” Undoubted murmurs of dissent creep aft, 
and the new hands won’t heave, as they declare the 
crew to be short-handed. Yankee Ben, the self- 
elected spokesman, here steps forth, and “ vows that, 
for a craft of a thousand tons, we ain’t strong- 
handed enough.” 

“T tell you what it is, Capt’n; once get us into 
Bengal Bay, with this clipper-ship of your’n, British- 
built and copper-fastened as she is, a-looking tall 
under her great spread of cotton ‘low and aloft, 
and them squalls a-piping down on her, hot and 
sudden as they will pipe in that latitude of sly 
winds and thunderbolts; and I venture dollars 
*gainst sand she parts with her sticks, or goes 
clean from under us—shakes ’em out like hickory 
rods, or runs off like a feather in a breeze! Here 





she lays a-showing her streaks of copper like flashes 
of sunshine on beam-end. She’s light in ballast 
and short in hands, and I for one won’t heave til] 
she’s got her full complement !” 

It is useless for Captain Capstan to affirm that 
his ship is fully manned, in accordance with the 
regulations. The fo’castle lawyer holds the oppo. 
site opinion, and encourages others to adopt his 
views. So the ill-affected, who “won't turn to,” 
headed by Yankee Ben, looking inflated and heroic, 
are told off to the starboard side of the main-deck, 
The ensign reversed is hoisted, as a signal for the 
water-police. Whilst awaiting their arrival, Yankee 
Ben suggests flying a blue jersey at the fore-yard. 
arm, as an invitation to the man-of-war lying off us 
to send her boat alongside and demand volunteers, 
Captain Capstan, however, takes care that his new 
crew don’t get to the windward of him so easily as 
that; and the malcontents are marched off under a 
strong escort of police. 

Yankee Ben, before the magistrate, talks with 
vast freedom and energy, till, becoming garrulous 
and long-winded, he calls forth the censure of the 
bench, and the infliction of a heavy fine for mutinous 
conduct and delaying the ship. Sent on board again 
he sings small, and “ heaving cheerily,” proceeds to 
weigh anchor with good-will. 

Our ship’s cook, a small man of vast circumfer- 
ence, not many days after we had been out, covered 
himself with disgrace—the result of most unfortu- 
nate manipulations with the Christmas pudding for 
the cuddy. He being given to hilarity and the re- 
membrance of absent friends on that occasion, 
made most lamentable failure of that mysterious 
compound, and ever since appears to have con- 
tracted an unhappy facility for getting into trouble 
with the same elements. 

At eight bells of noon one day, when standing 
at the head of the poop, I behold a strange pro- 
cession marching aft, headed by Yankee Ben, who 
carries in his hand a long tin baking-dish, which 
contains a thin dried substance, which might he, 
from its appearance, either a cinder or charcoal 
cake. Ben hada fair grievance this time. He calls 
loudly for the Captain, whom he thus accosts: “Cap- 
t’n, I guess this is a pretty considerable duff, I do! 
You wouldn’t call this duff, I hope, Capt’n, any how,” 
thrusting the baking-dish forward; “ because if this 
is duff aboard a Britisher, I’m proud to say that of 
the stars and stripes don’t come of the same stock 
by a long reckoning !” 

The Captain looks at it, and investigates the com- 
plaint. The unfortunate cook gets severely cen- 
sured, and is ordered to refund, out of his own per- 
sonal allowance, the due amount of flour consumed 
thus unprofitably through his neglect. 

Yankee Ben is not satisfied, however, and gocs 
ongrumbling. “British junk’s abominable, andthe 
pork worse nor that; the duff’s like a timber-splint, 
and only fit to feed the cook, and the bread’s too bad 
to pitch into the sea: decent fish, dragged up in 
*Merican waters, would snout at it.” Then he takes 
to criticizing the navigation. He pricks off the 
ship’s course and position on a chart, vows that 4 
few points higher or a few points free, would make 
her lay up better and be more consistent with the 
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sound laws of navigation; and, wishing to imply 
how good a skipper he should make, endeavours to 
persuade such as are credulous that a more ill-used 
company never sailed beneath the British flag. ‘The 
ship's crank, her spars touched, her cotton tender, 
and her “old man” less respectable than a negro- 
driver. 

Finally, Yankee Ben, heading a weak deputation 
of one man, whom he has rendered as quibbling as 
himself, in representing some petty grievance with 
more than usual vigour and impudence, is placed in 
irons and under arrest. The solitary deputation, 
disconcerted by this reception, glided ignobly into 
the shadows, and Yankee Ben, subjected to whole- 
some restriction, found “his occupation gone,” and, 
before the voyage was over, gave no more trouble 
to Captain Capstan. 

The Fo’castle Lawyer is no imaginary charac- 
ter, and, sailing to the east or to the west, to the 
north or to the south, you may meet him. He is of 
all latitudes, and as dangerous in the Black Sea as 
the Red Sea, amongst icebergs as beneath the 
tropical sun. Far north or far south, where daring 
men disturb the great leviathan in its native depths, 
you may find him amongst the crew of the whaler ; 
or outward-bound to a far shore, on the crowded 
decks of the passenger ship, you may detect him 
setting many persons by the ears, and prodigally 
sowing mischief. At length, either patriotically in- 
spired, or disgusted with the merchant service, he 
joins a Queen’s ship, and, should her commander 
regard the “cat” as an animal ordained for better 
purposes than long naps or a retiring pension, you 
may anticipate the spectacle of the Fo’castle Law- 
yer receiving some fine morning, in presence of his 
comrades, such a fee from the hands of the boat- 
swain’s mate, as will probably suggest to him the 
propriety of immediately relinquishing a practice 
productive of “more plague than profit.” 

Should you meet him at any time in your travels 
seaward, you'll say, with my old friend Marlinspike, 
“neither rats nor cock-roaches are worth mention- 
ing in comparison.” 





AERATED BREAD MAKING. 


Avoxe the many favourable features of the age 
may be enumerated the general application of 
science to practical uses; and the simple teaching 
of the philosophy of common things—the “air we 
breathe,” “the clothes we wear,” and “the food 
we eat,” now command our intelligent thought. 
Of the latter class stands in indisputable pre- 
eminence our daily bread. We all are interested 
init. The light of the sun falls in but few places 
where cereal crops are not cultivated. These 
plentiful fruits of the earth—which ripen alike by 
the broad waters of the Nile, and clothe the plains 
of the West—which cover like a golden sea our 
English vales, and crowd the “ clearing” of the 
Australian emigrant—are the life of the world. 
There is much similarity, too, in the way bread has 
been made in all ages and lands ; whether the grain 
has been ground between two stones, turned by the 
hands of some Rachel and Rebecca of the East, or 





by a fifty-horse steam-engine, as at a city flour-mill, 
by a quiet stream and ponderous water-wheel, or 
by the four-armed windmill. 

But here we must remark that breads are divi- 
sible into two great classes—the one light and 
sponge-like, full of small cells or air-holes, the other 
close and heavy. The Scriptures speak of them as 
leavened and unleavened; but we may illustrate 
their difference as that between a “cottage loaf’” 
or “notched brick,” and a navy biscuit. The un- 
leavened was the earliest form of bread; and in 
Sweden hard cakes, composed of rye and kept 
months after baking, are much eaten, and the barley 
bannocks of Scotland are akin to them. 

Now, there is a mysterious process of nature 
called fermentation, and to it we owe this variety. 
In the loaf it has taken place, in the biscuit it has 
not. The principle of fermentation is not yet very 
clearly understood, and to examine the theories 
on the subject would be departing from our subject. 
Suffice it to say that by it carbonic acid gas is 
evolved, and when occurring in dough, it heaves up: 
the mass and distributes throughout it an abun- 
dance of little cells; as the chemist calls it, giv- 
ing it a vesicular texture, but in humbler phrase, 
making it when baked to become “crumby.” If 
paste be left under certain conditions, it will of itself 
decompose and evolve gas. ‘This, probably, led to. 
the introduction of fermented bread in early times, 
and is thought to have been employed regularly; 
but for ages past the result has been attained by 
mingling with the bread a gaseous body, identical 
with that which gives the foaming appearance to 
ale and the sparkling appearance to champagne. 
Many different substances have been used for this 
purpose, in various lands and periods. The ancients 
used leaven; in the East Indies toddy, or the 
juice which flows from the cocoa-nut tree when its. 
branches are wounded; and in the West Indies 
dunder, or the refuse of rum distillation; while in 
England, good old Saxon ale yeast is our recognised 
fermenting fluid. 

These processes are slow, and entail a large 
amount of labour of human muscles in kneading, to- 
disseminate the gas throughout the dough. In 
order to save time, to economize labour, and to 
render bread as wholesome and nutritious as pos-, 
sible, a variety of plans have heen proposed: some 
purely mechanical, for kneading simply ; others em- 
bodying some chemical principle capable of giving, 
to bread its light texture without fermentation. 
They have been attended with different degrees of 
success. The latestis that of Dr. Dauglish of Mal- 
vern, which is termed the “ aerating process,” or 
making bread with “ fixed air.” 

We recently visited some works where it is in 
operation, and saw things novel indeed in connec- 
tion with the baker’s trade. Whatever the merits 
of the system may be, it is at least evident that it. 
has rendered it possible that the waving crops of 
the harvest field should be converted into loaves 
without the admixture of anything less pure than 
air and water; and that the series of operations, 
from the reaping of the corn to the drawing of the 
loaf from the oven, should be carried on without 
the touch of human hands. To practise this sys- 
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tem, there are employed at the works we visited, a 
powerful steam-engine, intricate machinery, a gas 
generator, and a gasométer. The gas here made, 
however, is a very distant relation of the noxious 
vapour which is prisoned up in the great round 
cylinders of the gas works, and to the escape of 
which we have such anaversion. It is indeed that 
pure body which, present in all spring and well 
water, gives it its sparkling character, which we 
wire up in our bottles of soda water, and which, 
liberated from its crystal captivity, causes such 
water to dance and frisk with effervescent freshness. 
It is called carbonic acid gas; and this, with the 
flour of wheat, a little salt and fresh water duly 
mingled by machinery in manner following, yields 
the bread of which we speak. 

From the yard, containing these miniature gas- 
works, we pass into the bread-room; and here our 
attention is first called to a huge machine rising to 
the height of twenty feet, perhaps, looking very 
ponderous and powerful for so peaceful a purpose. 
‘This is an “ aerating” machine, and is intended to 
accomplish all that has hitherto been done by the 
tedious process of fermentation. Resting on a 
heavy metal frame-work, and about ten feet from 
the ground, is a large iron globe, three feet in 
diameter. Its appearance is that of a huge bomb- 
shell. It is in this globe that the dough is made. 
Within it is a sort of paddle-wheel moved by heavy 
gearing outside, which acts in place of human hands, 
and is termed the “mixer.” Round the globe is a 
stage or gallery for the use of the baker’s man, and 
rising from it to a considerable height is a pillar 
which contains the water. 

When operations commence, the air-tight cover 
is pushed off the iron globe, and the mouth ofa 
canvas bag descending from the ceiling being un- 
tied, a whole sack of flour is allowed to fall into this 
cavernous receptacle. On goes the cover, and so 
far the shell is charged. But flour lies loosely, 
and the globe is not quite full, therefore there is 
present a good deal of air, which must be disposed 
of. An ejectment is accordingly served on it by 
the force-pump, and we have a perfect vacuum. 

The gas which we saw making at first, is next 
about to be used. Our floury demonstrator 
“turns it on,” and we are told that it is streaming 
into the globe, and taking possession of the space 
from which the common atmospheric air was so 
forcibly ejected by the pump. And now, though 
we cannot peer into the mysterious depths of the 
iron shell, we know that at the bottom lies the flour, 
and at the top a quantity of highly condensed gas. 
Another cock is turned on, and water, frisky and 
brilliant, rushes in. It has become fresh and 
dancing by the passage of the gas through it when 
in the pillar. It is soda water without the brack- 
ish mineral taste, or the water which wells up from 
the sand and rocks under the influence of a laugh- 
ing gas, which makes it tumble and leap in beauti- 
ful brilliancy. It is such water which now bounds 
into the globe amongst the flour and gas; round 
go the arms of the mixer, as plash, plash go the 
blades of the steamboat wheel; and flour, salt, water, 
and carbonic acid gas lose their identity and be- 
come dough. 


AERATED BREAD MAKING. 





We wait eight minutes, listening to the whirr of 
wheels and hands on every side, and then descend 
from the gallery to see the dough drawn from the 
globe. A spout is opened at the bottom; light and 
spongy it comes forth, and is caught in moulds 
of the shape of the future loaf. In twenty minutes 
the whole sack of flour has thus been drawn off. 

This is the working of Dr. Dauglish’s patent. 
He aims at the abolition of the fermenting process 
by at once introducing into the dough, and forcing 
throughout it, the pure gas, instead of engendering 
it by yeast and working it in by kneading. 

We must not, however, leave the loaf in incipi- 
ency while we discuss the patent; so a word or two 
on ovens. There have been a considerable variety. 
The kind employed here, and at most wholesale 
bakeries, is called a “ traveller,” and a very un- 
wearying traveller it is. The floor is composed of 
iron plates hinged together, and forming an end- 
less band, traversing on rollers, arranged to move 
at a pace which admits of the nicest regulation. 
The dough which has issued from the globe is 
caught in moulds by boys, and passed to others 
who stand at the mouth of the oven. ‘The tins 
are placed on the moving plate, and immediately 
commence a slow journey through this tropical 
region. The ovens are about twenty feet from end 
to end, and the exit is in another room from the 
entrance or mouth. After an hour’s journey over 
this scorching desert, the loaves arrive in parties, 
like overland passengers, considerably burned and 
regularly baked, and drop into baskets, to be 
hoisted away to another department. 

We forbear to express any opinion on the bread 
thus manufactured, but may say that the principle 
is a beautiful application of chemistry to common 
things. As a system it is very interesting. It 
will gratify all who require to see science employed 
for the weal of mankind. Too often her large 
resources are not well applied, and not unfrequently 
her sons dig into her depths and soar her heights 
but to gratify curiosity. It is well, then, to note 
any instance where the wonderful knowledge of 
man is made to minister to the welfare of the race. 





OLD MODES OF ADVERTISING. 


We had the curiosity the other day to tot up the 
total of the advertisements contained in a single 
number of the “ Times,” with its double supplement, 
and found them to amount to little short of 2000. 
This suggestive fact set us speculating on the pos- 
sible means by which people in old days, when there 
was no “ Times” or any medium of that sort, made 
their communications to the public. Admitting that 
the desire of publicity has grown prodigiously with 
the means of obtaining it, there must always have 
been the desire, and some contrivances or other for 
gratifying it. In towns and cities, and wherever 
communities dwell together, the thing could be 
done by the blowing of ram’s horns or the blast of 
a trumpet, and by vivé voce appeals to the multi- 
tude thus assembled; but where population was 
sparse and scattered, however great the necessity for 
communication, such a plan would not do. Hence 
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arose the establishment of methods of signalling, | 


which took various forms, such as mounds, beacons, 
the barking or burning of trees, the marking and 
inscribing of rocks, the erection of rude pillars in 
sandy deserts, or the arrangement of the bleached 
bones of animals—each and all of which were made 
by the traveller to impart some kind of intelligence 
to those who should follow in his track. Some of 
these primitive modes of advertising are in use even 
now. The arctic explorer, and the Hudson’s Bay 
trapper, rears a cairn of stones for the guidance of 
his fellows; and if it is to secrete a written commu- 
nication, he constructs it in a peculiar way, by which 
the next comer knows of the missive within. The 
American settler in the dense forest, where there is 
no trace of human footstep, barks the trees at inter- 
vals, and thus guides himself or the stranger to his 
dwelling: even at home, the gipsy and the tramp 
have their advertising hieroglyphics, by which your 
liberality or your want of it, your inexperience or 
your knowledge of the world, are stamped on the 
lintels of your door, the rails of your gate, or the 
stone steps that lead up to it; and thus it comes to 
pass that if you are particularly humane and gene- 
rous to the vagabond classes, you are sure to have 
enough of them demanding assistance. 

Acharacteristic mode ofadvertising prevailed some 
centuries back among the Highlanders. When the 
chief of a clan wanted to summon his tribe to battle, 
a messenger was despatched with a burning brand, 
one end of which had been dipped in blood; and he 
was expected to arrive at his destination with the 
brand still glowing. ‘To this day the people in Nor- 
way are called together for the despatch of public 
business, in a somewhat similar manner. <A bud- 
stick, or message-stick, of the size and shape of our 
constable’s baton, is painted and stamped with the 
royal arms, and made hollow, with a head to screw 
on at one end, and an iron spike at the other. ‘The 
official notice to meet, the time, place, and object, 
are written on a piece of paper, which is rolled up 
and placed in the hollow. This is delivered from 
the public office, a court-house of the district, to the 
nearest householder, who is bound by law to carry 
it within a certain time to his nearest neighbour, 
who must transmit it to the next, and so on. In 
the case of two houses equally distant, it must 
be previously determined at which he shall de- 
liver it. If the owner is not at home, he is 
to stick it “in the house-father’s great chair by the 
fire-side,” and, if the door be locked, must fasten it 
to the outside. Each is bound to prove, if required, 
at what hour he received, delivered, or stuck it. 
He who by his neglect has prevented others from 
receiving the notice in time to attend the meeting, 
pays a fine for each person he has caused ta be ab- 
sent. There are fixed stations at which the bud- 
stick rests for the night, and it must not be carried 
after sunset or before sunrise. The houscholder to 
Whom it comes last takes it back to the office. “In 
4 country so extensive,” says Mr. Laing, “with a 
Population scattered in valleys, divided by unin- 
habited ffelde, and with few paths of communication, 
this primitive sort of gazette is the most expeditious 
mode of publication.” 

Analogous to the bud-stick of the Norwegians, 





although it was a secret rather than a public mode 
of advertising, was the circulation of chupatties 
(small cakes) and lotus-flowers, throughout the 
whole peninsula of India, previous to the outbreak 
of the late rebellion, and which were doubtless the 
signal to the Sepoy regiments for a general up- 
rising. The mystery of the chupatties has never 
been thoroughly fathomed. 

Some few years ago a friend of the writer, 
returning from a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, 
had the opportunity unexpectedly presented of 
visiting, for a few hours only, the capital of the 
free republic of Liberia. He found the black 
citizens in a state of excitement at the reception of 
important news from Europe, which they were 
receiving through a rather singular medium, but 
which was yet the only one applicable to their 
condition. As they had no press, and the single 
newspaper could not be generally circulated, they 
had fixed large boards in the market-place, above 
the heads of the people, upon which boards an 
official was chalking down in great letters the most 
important items of intelligence. As few of the 
adults could read, and many of them know nothing 
of English, the several items had to be read and 
translated for them by their wiser companions, and‘ 
it took a considerable time before evon a brief 
announcement was fully mastered by the crowd. 
When that was accomplished, the board was 
spunged and inscribed again; and so on to the 
end, which our informant could not stay to witness, 
having to return to the vessel. It must have 
required a considerable period thus to distil the 
contents of even a single “Times.” 

Among ourselves, the most ancient medium of 
advertising now extant is, without doubt, the town 
crier; his origin dates back prior to the Conquest, 
and it is likely that, though he may not have rung 
his bell, he blew his trumpet, and sang forth his 
proclamations in the days when Britain was a 
Roman province. Though he has long vanished 
from London, driven away by the arts of the bill- 
sticker and the cheap printer, he yet survives in 
country places; and in those smaller towns and 
villages where the printer has not condescended to 
settle, he is still not only the medium but the 
monarch of publicity. Being appointed by the 
corporation, he not unfrequently exercises some 
other municipal function or functions besides that 
of bellman. We have known him in some in- 
stances, where the lieges were not very numerous, 
to be watchman, constable, road-surveyor, parish 
beadle, and even lamplighter to boot—all in addition 
to his monopoly of the crier’s bell; though, as a 
pluralist, he is by no means such a dignified per- 
sonage as when he is only the bellman to a pretty 
warm corporation in a town where his services are 
in frequent demand. Notwithstanding he is such 
a piece of antiquity, it is likely that he will survive 
many novelties yet unborn, because he adapts 
himself to the exigencies of the moment, and does 
what is to be done on the instant—proclaiming 
with equal mind the loss of my lady’s diamond 
necklace, or the arrival of a grand catch of sprats, 
now selling on the beach at tliree-halfpence a 
pound—God save the Queen! 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Artuur YounG anv Mr. Cxcin.—Arthur Young, then 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, put up at the little 
Chobham inn on a Saturday night, and attended church 
on Sunday morning. Mr. Cecil preached from Jeremiah 
viii. 20—22,; and so much was Mr. Young impressed by 
the deep pathos and powerful appeals of his discourse, 
that he walked the three miles to Bisley to hear him again 
in the afternoon. Mr. Cecil possessed an unusual power 
of impressing a congregation and riveting their attention. 
Sometimes a sentence, or even a single word, sufficed. 
On this occasion he preached from the parable of the ton 
virgins ; and from the moment he gave out the text, and 
pronounced the words, “THE Door was SHUT,” the whole 
body of the people hung upon his lips in breathless awe. 
This sermon confirmed the impression made upon Mr. 
Young in the morning. He sought and obtained an intro- 
duction to Mr. Cecil, and spent the evening with him in 
serious and animated conversation. The best results 
followed; and from this time religion shed a calm and 
steady light upon his path, even to the end.—Lije of 
Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta. 

Tue Horr Cotiections at Oxrorpd.—The Hope Col- 
lections at Oxford, in the New University Museum, con- 
tain, among other valuable departments, one of the largest 
collections of engraved portraits in the world. The col- 
lection, which has not yet been described, contains no 
fewer than 200,000 articles. Of these, the portraits can- 
not be fewer than 100,000, the topographical engravings 
from 60,000 to 70,000, and the natural-history engravings 
from 20,000 to 30,000. The collection of engraved por- 
traits is partially arranged in series, and is especially rich 
in the divisions of royalty (English and foreign), nobility, 
clergy (both English and foreign of all denominations), 
lawyers, statesmen, military and naval officers, authors, 
painters, sculptors and architects, philosophers, medical 
professors, zoologists, botanists, and geologists. The 
collection has been formed by the purchase of numerous 
smaller collections entire, as well as by constant additions 
of individual engravings or detached series: the topogra- 
phical engravings comprise views ofall parts of the world, 
and are arranged in about 150 Solander cases, and in 24 
large-sized portfolios. They include very extensive illus- 
trations of physical geography and geology, with many 
beautiful original drawings of volcanic action. There is, 
moreover, a considerable number of engravings, ofa more 
miscellaneous character, including many by the old masters. 


Tue Goop OLp Tiwes—1586.—In these days of steam 
and fast travelling, when Pickford’s vans are driven 
through the city at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
following quaint rules, amongst many others, for the 
good government of cartes, carters, carres, and carremen, 
issued by the Common Council, July 2, 1586, Wolstan 
Dixe, major, may be amusing to your antiquarian readers : 
—36, That no carreman shall run his horse a trotte in 
the streete, upon paine of forfeyture of ii. shillings for 
euerie such offence. 37. That euerie carreman shall 
leade his horse by the head, upon paine to forfeite viii. 
pence or his horse collar. 38. That no cartes or carres 
that are occupied in this citie, shall be shodde with iron 
upon paine of forfeiture of vi. shillings and viii. pence by 
the driver for euerie day such a carte is so occupied. 
39. That no carte or carre shall pipe or creake in the 
streete for want of greasing, upon paine of forfeiture of 
ii. shillings for cuerie day it is heard so creaking.”—City 
Press. 


Diamonp cur Diamonp.—There was a Dowager Lady 
Sinclair, of Longformacus, who rented of Sir Robert 


Anstruther, of Baleaskie, the old mansion-house or 
Place of Carnbee, situated close to the church of that 
parish, but now pulled down. Lady Sinclair was a 
decided Jacobite and staunch Episcopalian, and at- 
tended regularly the chapel at Pittenweem belonging 
to that persuasion. Her landlord, Sir Robert, on the 





contrary, was a Presbyterian, and equally regular in his 
attendance at the parish church of Carnbee, though the 
minister in that day was not very remarkable for his 
powers as a preacher. Sir Robert and Lady Sinclair 
happened to meet one Sunday afternoon as they returned 
home from their respective churches. After the usual 
salutations, Sir Robert said langhingly, “Is not this very 
daft-like in us baith, Lady Sinclair?—in you to trail 
down every Sabbath-day to Pittenweem, when ye bide 
close to the kirk—and in me to gang up to Carnbee, when 
I am sae much nearer Pittenweem? Suppose we were 
to niffer for a wee while, and you to go to the kirk, andI 
tothe chapel?” ‘ Na, na,” replied the lady, “ Iam muckle 
obliged to ye, Sir Robert; if ye please, we'll just bide ag 
we are; but I see it’s quite true what folks say, that 
yell never catch Sir Robert Anstruther makin’ a bad 
bargain.” —Deai Ramsay’s * Scottish Renviniscences.” 


Hero Worsuip.—There is another score on which we 
dislike hero worship. We deem it a sad misapplication 
of an inherent disposition of the mind, imparted for the 
most solemnly important of purposes. ‘ Man worships 
man,” says Cowper: the tendency, either directly or in 
its effects, we find indicated in almost every page of the 
history of the species. We sce it in every succeeding 
period, from its times of full development, when the 
men-gods of the Greek were worshipped by sacrifice and 
oblation, down to the times of the Shakespeare jubilee at 
Stratford-on-Avon, or the times of the Burns festival 
at Ayr. But the sentiment thus active, and expatiating 
in false directions, has a true direction in which to expa- 
tiate, and a worthy object on which to fix. As if to dash 
the dull and frigid dreams of the Socinian, the instinct of 
man’s worship may find a true man worthy the adoration 
of all, and who reigns over the nations as their God and 
King. Every other specics of man-worship is a robbery 
of him. It is a worship that belongs of right to the man 
Christ Jesus alone ; the God whose throne is for ever and 
ever, and whom all the angels of God worship.—Hugh 
Miller. 

Ixtsu v. Durcu (?) Burter.—With regard to the misx- 
tures foisted on the London public as butter, the duty on 
which is now to be abolished, it is stated by respectable 
houses in the trade, that the usual consumption of Irish 
butter at this period of the year in London and the sur- 
rounding districts is about 10,000 casks weekly ; but that 
this year it is under 3000 casks—“ a fact attributable en- 
tirely to the immense importation of stuff, called butter, 
from Holland and other foreign countries.” In summer, 
when the make of butter is at its largest, these countries 
shipped from 6000 te 7000 casks weekly. At present they 
send from 13,000 to 14,000 casks a-week, when it is im- 
possible to produce that quantity in its genuine state. Of 
these 13,000 casks more than two-thirds are adulterated 
with farina, beef suet, and other substances, to the extent 
of 30 to 50 per cent. The true and only remedy for the 
evil will be found by the public selecting respectable shops, 
where detection in false practices would be ruin, and ac- 
quainting themselves with the lowest price at which the 
genuine commodity can be honestly sold.—The Times. 


Pore tHe Poer.—Sir Joshua Reynolds once saw Pope. 
It was about the year 1740, at an auction of books or pic- 
tures. He remembers that there was a lane formed tolet 
him pass freely through the assemblage, and he proceeded 
along, bowing to those who were on each side. He was, 
according to Sir Joshua’s account, about four feet six high, 
very humpbacked and deformed ; he wore a black coat, 
and, according to the fashion of that time, had on alittle 
sword. Sir Joshua adds, that he hada large and very fine 
eye, and a long handsome nose; his mouth had those 
peculiar marks which always are found in the mouths of 
crooked persons ; and the muscles which run across the 
cheek were so strongly marked as to appear like small 
cords. 





